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The major features of the paradigm argument are 
outlined and the di sastrous effect that the paradigmatic mentality 
has had on the development of the new sociology of education is 
examined. The paradigm argument states that all knowledge is founded 
upon epistemo logical , theoretical , and political assumptions , and 
that; therefore, knowledge must be regarded as framed within, and 
relative to, a particular paradigm. What makes the new sociology of 

education particularly signi f icant is its denial of the claim that 

sociologists can produce objective .knowledge about the world. Because 
of this view, the discipline has split into competing approaches and 
divisions, v It is in this context that the paradigmatic, mentality, a 
set of attitudes to sociological work deriving from the paradigm 
argument , has flourishfed. In practice the paradigm argument 
encourages intolerance^ divides sociological work into different 
paradigms , and threatens the very possibility of rational debate 
among representatives, of the different approaches . The most common 
response to work in other paradigms which the argument induces is 
sheer neglec.L Huge tracts of the sociological literature are 
ignored. The paradigm argument also encourages sociologists to treat 
their own political and theoret ical assumptions as articles of faith, 
encouraging speculation and the neglect of systematic checking of 
theories and facts. If the paradigm argument were valid, we might 
have to live with its consequences. However , there are good reasons 
for thinking that it is not. A discussion of these reasons concludes 
the paper. (RM) 
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Martyn Hammers I cjy : The Paradigmatic Mentality; A Diagnosis 

The initial impr e s s ion one Has in reading through 
the literature in and about the .social disciplines 
: durihg the past <ieeade or so is that of" .^fi^ . 
chaos. Everything appears to be "up for grabs." 
There is little or no consensus - cxc cpt by 
members of the same school or subschool^- about 
what aire the well-established results, the ,? prdpor 
research procedures , the important problems , or 
even the most promi sing theoretical approaches to 
the study of society and politics. There are 
claims and counterclaims , u virtual babble of 
voices demanding our attention. 

( Bern stein, 1979 , P > xi i ) 



There is little doubt that the level of 

theoretical sophistication; has risen out of 
all recognition in the* contemporary sociology ^ 
of the last decade. But sociologists 1 
contributions to the understanding of the world 
outside their study have, on the other hand, - 
been remarkable for paucity, not to say poverty. 

These two situations are not just accidental 
or paradoxical conjunctures : they are 
interconnected. They reflect, that is, 
"the socialisation, o f the young into a 
pluralistic sociological Universe, in which 
they are systematically, as never before, 
exposed to several varieties of theorising. 
The usual claim ... is that this is a 
liberating experience, and it can be. But 
it can also be quite demoralising . The 
(British) sociological universe once resembled 
the more thinly-populated reaches of outer 
space , with Fabian empiricism, primitive 
Marxism, and s tru c t ural -f unc ti onalism as 
the only visible heavenly bodies of theory. 
Today, there is a coruscating explosion of 
new and glittering stars: structuralism 
and Marxism in various forms and combinations, 
symbolic tnteractionistn, and now phenomenology, 
especially in its etluiome thodologi cal variants . . . 

"* 

The rate of change of theoretical fashion 
is now such, indeed, that whereas it took 
a decade or so before the demolition of 
' ituic tionalisni ... became a ritual part of any 
self-respecting curriculum, theories are : 
nowadays demolished before the ink of their 
man ifestos ha s dr i e d . _ 



(Worsley," 197%) 



There is a rather old joke which tells of someone travelling 

abroad asking one of the locals for directions to a nearby 

l,,wn. The reply comes back: ' If I were going there % i 

s tory _ _ _ 

wouldn't start from here'. That" / provides an analogy 
for ; the phenomenon I want, to discuss:' the idea that 
whore you start from determines where you can get to. 

Over thirty years ago Robert Me r ton berated his fellow 
•\ _ _ _ _ • 

sociologists for their premature par.su it of all-embracing, 

un-j fieri sociological theory. He traced the impulse to 
I 

construct ' ,i?rand theory 1 ba- ; k to the beginnings ol the 
discipline , suggesting that it had been inherited from the 
system-bull <?ing which dominated philosophy in the nineteenth 
century. lie goes on to remark that: 

W L ,(. U i this context, almost- all the pioneers 
in sociology tried to fashion his own system. 
Thp multiplicity of systems,, each claiming to . 
b- the genuine sociology, led naturally enough to 
Liie formation of schools, each with its cluster of 
masters, disciples and epigoni. Sociology not 
only became differentiated from other disciplines, 
but it became internally differentiated. This 1 
differentiation, however, was not in terms of 
specialization, as in the sciences, but rather, 
* -as in philosophy, in terms of total systems, 
: typically held to be mutually exclusive and 

largely -at odds. 

"\ (Mer lon 1%7, p ^6 ) 

One of Merlon's main targets 'in his critique of 'grand 
theory 1 was of course the work of Parsons. Twenty years 
iai-i- Parsons 1 influence is much less than it was. However, 

-J 3i;s. a of the Atlantic at least, the pursuit of 
. t(; u.L systems of sociological theory 1 is if anything 
even more feverish, and the fragmentation of .the discipline 
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that 

Litt.i different schools to which / lends has grown apace 
This process lias been particularly fair-reaching in the 
soc Lology of education . over the last decade. 



Pl»r :mm>' >i. us in. the sociology of education, and' in 

sociology generally, the late 1960s and early 1970s were 

in exo i. ti-ig time of new horizons and pos sib iittie s - The 

! ,i O logy was to be swept away and replaced by more' 

to 

relevant alternatives, truer ./what we took to be the real 
natura Cff. trumani ty and society. One of the. guiding 
lights here was' Dawe's ( 1970) discussion of order and j 
control doctrines; the one legitimating oppression, the other 

t7ispi.rj.ng liberation. 

t 

Today we are- in a good position to look back and assess 
'ihis 'u** .sociology of education, and that in one sense is 
what 1 shall be doing in this paper (for . other assessments 
see \vhi! ty i<rr'l- 5 Pring J97^5 Bernbaum 1977 ? Karabel and 
llais.-v 19,-D. However, my motive is far from being a matter 
.,f mere nostalgia or antiquarian interest. It seems to : 
„... (luit our work today still owes much to that 'new 
oar a. .U gin' of i he 1970s. 

Pi h t '"jiios hocti c 1 aimed that the now sociology of cducati 

l, a ;j , . ; n | • K i us effect on teachers exposed to it (Simon 

.., ; L l . early years this new approach was often 

,. lK ,„ n-iply thai any attempt on the part of teachers 

to shape what, pupils learned represented a suppression of 
pupils' culturally given abilities and a denial of their 
rights. Later, the complaint was heard that "teachers could' 

' 3 



\,&* roviii ven tor concluding from our work, that their plight 
was hopeless since whatever they did would lead to the 
reproduction of c apit al ism, and the persistence of all those 
ills customarily ascribed to that type of society by 
sociologists. These accusations have some justification, 
hut I beJievt; that the new sociology of - education has 
had ;ul even more- damaging effect on sociologists of education 
themselves and that this effect is as.^rong today, as it 
lias ever i: oen- : 

The predominant impression when I look back over the last 
decade or so is one Of disappointment and frustration. It 
seems to me that we have a lot less to show for our efforts 
th.cui we .expected 1 to, have and indeed than we could have 
v^fr just ified in expecting, I am not talking here of the 
r£a:in of political change, though; that was certainly where many 
ut our hopes. lay. Rather, 1 refer to the limited contribution 
havo made to the understanding of educational structures 
and processes- We have produced plenty of theoretical 1 ideas 
and niciny descriptive studies. But what is lacking, I suggest, 
is any s i ±ai if i can t cumulative development of knowledge. 
)..». i ( 1. 1- . I r»r \ we have few powerful theories which would 
allow. lis to explain those aspects of educational phenomena 
which arc o f - concern to us. X shall suggest that one major 
re-aeon J\r ":• this is that there is a central element of 
the tj^v' fs.ciology of education that was, and indeed still 
is, stn-in tTie-ticai. to any suteh thftoruticat development. 1 

Of. course^ f am not denying the benefits which the new 
sociology of education brought v Xt constituted an important 
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corrective to the narrow theoretical and methodological 
orientation of the earlier political arithmetic tradition. 
l.'t opened .up whole new areas of investigation and 
reintroduced important .theoretical and methodological 
ideas. Nevrertheless, f sriail claim* that one of its 
central elements was not only fundamentally mistaken but 
also seriozisiy detrimental to the development of the 
discipline. Indeed, I would go so - far as to .suggest that^ "bo 
5«me degree at least, the discipline's current political 
difficulties, such as right wing attacks on left wing 
bias, arise fron? it and are thus to an 
extent self-inflicted. 

{_ ■ 

The Paradigm Argument ' 

What I Want to challenge is a set of ideas which, trades 
under many different names. By friend and foe it' is 
often identified with the sociology' of knowledge, though- 
it._by no means exhausts- nor is necessary to that discipline, 
i Shall* call it the paradigm argument.- Currently, this 
doctrine pervades . sociology ; and increasingly, .it seems, 
it is to be fourth in other social- sciences to© . 
Nevertheless, iha effects of the acceptance of this 
argument are-ir*ps-fc obvious within sociology and especially 
W"i-th"in the- sociology of education. 

The. basic premise- o£ the paradigm argument is that all 
Vnowl edg-a rounded upon, epistemolofical^ theoretical 
and pols tiqal assumptions which are not open to 
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test, so that any knowledge must' be regarded as framed 
Within- and thus relative to, a particular paradigm; 
Paradigms not, only indicate what is relevant and important, 
hOW to go about investigating it, and what can be taken 

r granted, they also lay down the criteria for determining 
hat is rrue and false, real and unreal. On the basis 
.his idea it is argued, or implied, that sociology, 
lt ,l other social, sciences, are necessarily composed of 
several incommensurable if ncSt mutually antagonistic 
paradigms , porspec fives or problematics founded upon 
competing political interests. 

.,„. iareiy finds this argument clearly and fully expressed, 
<" . ;)(iL: , , 0 llfl p,,o,.t. Here, though, are two of the more 

explicit declarations: ■ 

< -rue furihSeres?s ^ ^ ^^^1, ^ 

%Zrm££ - truth^ ti ality . 
and plausibility are' similarly related to the , x 

siici; i interests underlying them. 

(EVland, 1977:11) 

One, the social dimension of Knowledge goductio^ 
± s rccocnised and emphasised, the role and the extent 
of "practice and social iht* rests in thj ry 
prodi.ctioh of knowledge emerge clearly as e nd 
l . • t> 1 ljat inc the theoretic product lor 

particular theory, in what ways particular social 
rl ,, t ,„ ts ' ar» being served ill any process ol 
- Production: and how t,,e various interests concerned 
^re interrelated (and, if necessary, disguised). 
Thoso considerations are not merely necessary io 
evaluating knowledge or theory; they are crucial. 

- s J * 
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for, given the social dimension to tho production 
; of kiiowi ocige , 1>h e key question that we find 
embedded in and arising from the part icular 

ma teri alj st framework under consideration is " 
•What functions do particular theoretic products 
serve in particular societies? 1 This question 
( and 1 t does not preclude answers being given in. 
terms of discovering or producing the real world) 
at oxitfe becomes both the focus of epistemo logical 
■ investigation, while cilso P rov idirtg a means 
whereby- we can make viable judgments of critical m 
pre fL'teiice between competing interpretations , % 
theories and research programmes. 

(Harris , 1979 : 6° ) 

Tho origins of this argument are many and varied. The w ork ■ 

;.'{ Kulm (l°f>2) was a major resource, not Teast in providing f 

,.i concept of 'paradigm' which could be -used in this way.' 

huhn ; Lakatos (1978) and Feyerbend (1975) and other contributors. 

1 o pos t-em: :i ricxs t philosophy challenged the conventional. 

iinsxtivi.st accounts of science which treated the assessment, 

ol' theories against facts as the feature which distinguished 

science from non-science (Newton-Smith, 19 ; 8l ; Tudor, 1982) . 

✓ 

These authors emphasize the theory-laden character of all . 
wh.s^r vati ons arid, point to other criteria than empirical r 
resting as necessary and legitimate grounds for the accep- 
tance and rejectioa. o£ theories. Also influential has been 
ihe revival, or- importation into Anglo-American sociology of 
s who3.e Variety of, alternatives to positivism|/symbolic 
jriteractiohism, phenomenology, ^tnJctu ^ AnA. f^^Kfc^ f^^Stf- 

th*_ e/Hf>iri asir tAttK. tk*+ rU\c*tfk<*^*- ArLsei' pliA-vt^v^u \p\pKssier\ M«vte 

r~ _ » • ^ 1 orv ot«S -SJrtffS 

\Wi thin sociology Versions of the- paradigm argument: were ^ ^e<^™> 
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developed. :by a number of writers j rtotably Gouldner 
Sociology Jias increasingly come to fce tatagh^ in Ttigfier 

education uinl in schools, in terms of multiple perspectives, 

Moreover, the paradigm argument has provided a; powerful 

• _ " : _ 9 • _^ 



rhe tor \Lca L i ee in arguments for "and against different kinds 

./....- 
: > 1. s u c .L o 1 d^SULX^ work. 

• "\ 

Tjie Paradigmatic' Mentality and its , Consequences 

Centrat to the new sociology of education was a challenge VS 
-the claims of conventional: sociologists to be engaged .in the 

^alue-fY^e- pursuit of objective knowledge. That sociology 

\ _ . _ _ ' /. 

"had -hot "been and could not be value-free was treated as a 



foregone conclusion, on the basis of arguments such as those 
of Souldner (1962.). But what made the new sociology of 
education -particularly significant was its denial of the 
claim that sociologists (or indeed anyone else) can produce- 
objective knowledge about the worlct. 1 

Bern-baum (.1911-59) hi ghl ight.s this dif Ference. between the- 
Ttew 3tj4 the. old. sociology: 

■ 

Xn both kincU o£ sociology of education • 
XueologicaX elements are to te~ found- There- 
i5 3 howeVerj an important difference. The old- 
sociology of education contained, also, a 
committment: en depart of its practi tionei-s 
to the -possibility o£ arriving -truth ... 
Within the- new sociology^f 'education aridL 
particularly thO; general- socio logical standr- 
points froRi wriic* it develops, it xs 
difficult to make* the. distinction "between 
'ideology* antt ^ctence 1 . ' 

The new socio-l-ogisis argued that different cultures have 

different criteria of truth and falsity* indeed, ^afferent 

logics (Kedd^e 1973) j and thdtj for example ^ poaitiviob 

sociology simply represented a vehicle Cor the. in>p o action. 

of western^ Whxte, middle class values and -beliefs on other 

groups; Since all IcnowJjedge, including that Concern ins 

truth criteria; is £'ound«4 on tundatrien-fcal. 

iu 
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as si imp t. urns and pb 1 i f i cal inl eresLsi I hci arguriien t rail, it 
ran on lv be judged in I erins oJ' I- lie interests which n\o *trn v at 
■ ■r Mi" functions wli i ch it s»rvgs. L*t vjsls alatmejct tha N t y 
ui vpii a cbmm i t m<;ii 1 to human liberation (Young; 1573) ^ 
what t s requi red in a society characterised by doriiina ( ion 
and alienation Ls -to c ha 1 . Itrnge the ass uttip t i oiia t.ui:tf into 
snc i:a L • Lu^ti tu<:ions including socioiogy- it.se If'. Only by 
the rejection of such assumptions, it was believed, could 
peopi. e t £ike control of society rather than being cJonii.ua ted 

The new 5©cie>logf of education was never 9. coherojit- anicL 

we t:l- integrated set of ideas and it, was not long before x"b 
began to split in I o competing approaches whose proponents 
became i ncr on s i tig j y at odds with one another. ^ The. rnajor 
division whi ch arose was' between those c o n c or n od > w :i t h f 
[ii.'ici'n-Lheory and t hose 'engaged in m i c 1*0- focused research 
on schools. Hut this. w>a s by no means' the only division, 
further V rajajmc n ta t i on occurred within both macro and micro 
camps- It was in this context that what J slial 1 call the 
# : paradigmatic mentality, a set of attitudes to socio logic.'*! 

work deriving from the paradigm argument, flourish en. Qui e ^ 
aspect o t 1 this mentality concerns our attitudes to the ideas 
associated with o flier paradigms. At. first sight! it might lie 

-tok 

assumed that the .paradigm argument won I d encourage -t» T 
One of its imp I i cations is tliat disagreement among socia l 
scientists is inov ttablej gX-Vcn the- existence o-P muT-ti ple- 
jjarad.i gms gi'oinided in confj icting assumptions an<i iiit'erf-sis; 
And since paradigms are -valid in tliu^r own terms, it might 
be* concluded that oYic should simply accept that others think* 11 

M£ 




in 



Xn practice* l^v^er the paradigm argument encourages 
mteWance. Thi 5 is mo*fe obviously -true to the case b£ 

altitude.- towards those who itMim^ * ' 1 aiaept thi paiaditnn 
argument itscIT, claiming that Ih^ir k n < >tt I e< Ifti • at 1 . a s ' 
approximate to the- trut.li. They have Colt the lull I. runt 
«,f attack, lie- I iik accused /o£ adopting 1 a lofty pose ..I hoi;:, 
tin* halt I o 1 , Thoi « viow* aro dismis^d a.- ar r*. y. ai 1 

However, tho paradigm argument lias encourav 
> 1 1 1 o r s who also a 1 < " < 1 i 



a 00 \ o 



1 t. 



tin! onip i r i c i s t . 

j LI tie inlcfaiico even towards < 

( poop 1 o rou I ii no I Co I ora to the 

* >l - " i" i <: t 



M.i 1 c li as W o I) < u ' a 1 \u; u o ( I (ha 
strain o( : tryj.n£ to ilivo their live 

it bo j i H"s, so ' , L so cms that it is d i If ' 1 cu 1 t 1 



nn (.ho has i 



st while yet accepting that any sociological v,i ou 

ruin til i s perspective sor i o'l og i < a 

e'mhers ton<l t 



ti prac t'i ce , parad i grn mem 



C a 1 v J n 1 
sociolo.ui 

is as good as any ot.li or. 
woi' k seems po i n 1 1 < 

treat their own assumptions as true am 
other paradigms as nccessari I y false 
tho paradigm argument, other paradigms cannot he suhjeci,d 

Ra (.her tliey can only ho - d i sin i s od 



d to ro j ec t t h 
And, o r oiwrs'i 



o s e 1 



I 



ra t i oha 1 cr i t i c i sm. 



on the grounds tha t (lay draw 



en a s si imp 1 ions d i 1 1 e r 



to thos^ hui.lt into onr's own paradigm. 



There are many e xanip I c 
a W (die tM.au per spec 



t thi 



Kor Instanc e , ■ in advoc.a 1 1 
: t i ve , Hotia I d ' K i ng nuto* tin — -M+^^-^ttt- 



'ttmt 



.0 he found i.ii the ' 



One of thi; forms of Marxism 
i recent sociology of cduc;a t i on i s tn> s true tura I 1- < 



V ill" 



riety-of A! tliusscT "at.-l of Bwlos ari«l_ G in t j .> 
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which draws upon the political economy of the 
'mature 1 Marx (another of the fcinuua tionis t theories 
d i srn 1 s s od by Weber); This ' shows an interesting 
convcrgoiicc with the structural functional, analysis 
of education 

Writer c on s i de r eof that rational actions were in the 
;isc.(Mi(Jctny in the modern world, but, as Eldr idge 
points out, Weber was referring to the subjective 
intentions o f individuals directed to- means 
regarded as correct for a given end. Classical 
Marxism proceeds by the application of its ovri 
(economic) rationality , and where the behaviour of 
peopLo is at variance with their imputed 'true 
interests' they are suffering from false conscious- 
ness. Having carried out lengthy 'probing, 1 inter- 
views with three teachers and the . head teacher of a 
primary school, Sharp and Green virtually dismiss, 
iheir accounts of their actions (made , for the most 
pari, at a high level of abstraction remote from 
classroom events) in pursuit of 'progressive' 
ideals, and , by the application of a Marxist 
perspective, conclude that such education 
contributes to the preservation of the existing 
social order. There is little to choose between 
being the cultural dope of functional ism or 
^uf'Cering from the false consciousness of Marxism. 

(King, 1980: 10) 



}:*-re the argument against Marxism is two-pronged. 

}■ 1 rsi 1 v, K in u points to its similarities with 

Mine* L'liialistn, i 1 ad ing on the ritual re jec lion of 

{'inc t i. ona Li sui by members of other paradigms, including 

* I <■ : : ■ x i s 1 s , The. second element, of the argument, hardly 

1 spu t.al » 1 e though not as clear-cut as King suggests , 
is that Marx's mode of explanation is different from 
» 1 s ; ijii i. the question of which approach is 
( .»rr»-t 1 , oi : most useful, is treated as self-eviden t • even 
: 1 . . » 1 1 c i i soph' 1 Scaled arguments have been deployed on the 
si fie < ! example Lukes 197 ; i)- 
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- ... iti , hori tn ii* „«ioi.,y or ,-«..«*. D ""' 

stream of auuiors 

"\i the .rounds that they do not 
to Michael l'.u. »o^» i:jilo 

r M.rxLsrit; She *" alces - tllLJ ' e 
c „„r„« u. her in^rpre..*^... "< «•>' 

at 1 emp * i ii™** vcr , 

T hat . is an assumption from which she 
most t'ruUful one. ... 

,t, her readers to accept on taxth. 
starts and which she expects her 

+ tvien is to reduce us 
PBhe effect of the paradigm argument, then, 

% uh . r o debiting uncertainty .bout ifi.-Ju.tiric.Li* 
for oUT .or, or to poUUca, and theoreticai do^atisn, 

■ - ■■ i rio t only divides sociological work up 
The paradigm argument not only 

„„„ „„,,,,„ ,. U .-a,U fi »s U tl » U,.. v,,,- — — 

-■■■i h w.ofit one or another set ot 
approaches One singly -st accept one c 

, u p nature of the social world as a matte, 
assumptions about the nature 

, or- faith Other paradigms can only be 
of commitment or taix.i. \ , 

rl „ to , lcil — c»n >.e aaae, to sucH « — 

in terms of interests or functions 
awav alterative views m terms 

them The concept, of 'ideology' which 
claimed to under ly them. 

anion ir sociologists of 
has of course become very popular among 

, c= io ideal Iv sui ted < o such a 

education in recent years ideal.. 

task (Hammers ley 1981). 
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Much time is thus expended in fruitless polemic in which 
t he concepts employed are progressively drained of 
cognitive meaning; The all-purpose insults 'positivist' , 

. I ' ■ 

' empiricis t ' and 1 liberal 1 are only the mos t obvious 
examples. We can get some sense of how empty such 
terms have become by comparing how they are used by 
representatives of different paradigms. Thus* Sharp - 

(1982:50) claims that \ 



... despite its self- concept as embodying a 
methodological procedure which overcomes the 
blindness of pbsi tivi sm wi th its empirici s t 
f e ti shizat ion of the 1 objec five fac 1 4 
ethnography's own method is equally empiricist. 
In place of .'the facts 1 as objectified in a 
computer printout, appear the facts. of tne raw 
da ta of co ns ci ousne ss, 'of the mo t ivat ions , 
purposes and creative projects of active 
intending minds in interaction with other minds', 
and of events and happenings as these are 
sub j ec ti ve ly cons true ted and media ted through 
everyday encoi .iters and relationships. Ethnography 
follows a classic -empiricist indue ti vis t 
method: observable phenomena are recorded, 
ordered, and classified; this _ collating process 
gives rise to empirical generalizations and 
hypotheses. Evidence is then sought to further 
substantiate such empirical generalizations 
which are then used de due ti ve ly in explanation 
t-o p rodii c e plaus ib le in t erpre tat ions . 

From a very different perspective, that of e t hnbme tho do lo gy , 
Hi tchcock (1983: 21) also charges ethnography with failing 
to break with positivism. fie cites Rist's (1973: 2 l il) 
el aim to have found 'an interlocking pattern of institutional 
arrangements descending from the macro - le ve 1 of the city -wide 
school system ... to the various stratification tecliniques 
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employed .by individual .,-achor, in U.eir c . assrooms - a* an 



Y<>t he claim, that H:i st. ?s approach is positivist 



pri>t .Lsolv because the latter doe. not do what sWp._seo S a. 
characteristic of positivism: • 

~ i.rt- in the dark about exactly how Rist 

ships between phenomena at different _evei , 

I, ow he came to his conclusions. «. 



„..;., u , ; b , vc arguments about practical methodology dressed ,l P 
,/epistemolo S i:cal issues through loose talR of .pbijfciviSn, • 
,„<! .,mpiricxsm'. This is a widespread phenomenon. ^ 

[i ven .here the arguments of each side address substantive 
^ lssues , theories deriving from deferent paradigms 

i a mutually incompatible, on no 
are often regarded as muuuaxxy ^ 

evidence. .or example, Collins (19** and 1979) treats 
as ' competitors functionalist and conflict expirations for 

= levels of qualifications demanded by North 
the increasing levels oi qua 

to de».oii S i. the n, rm ,r in order to^axe way 
U,. .at.er. Ve. the t„o ^."^1, not . i..i.iU, 
. i „co,„pali..le, and it .»« *. " U that each proves 
a partial e*piaSation for the phenomenon, with vhich _ 
Collins is concerned. 

' fxho defects or pnrticior thjorie, £ Addles »t, otteo ' 

,1 V x • - ~r ,-Ho creneral wo rth le s sue :s s of the 

treated as symptons of the general 

pi ,rodi Sm tree which the^ derive*, rather than 
opportunity for further roSeorch. for „x»»pio , on tho 

- . r st ructural functional i sin 

ff ronnds that some versions ol structure i c 

O ■ . ------ ai MieJr explanations lor Ifo 

ERJC • boon less than conv.ne.ng ° 1 
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s'oc iaj change, func t i:oiia 1 i sin is often assumed to ho i ncapablo 

o V explaining change? mid is ill smi s sod as coii sor va t .1 vc . 

Sim i .1 at* I y , bo cause interaction ists have some times rioglbc tod 

to investigate the materia'l constraints which operate oh 

actors, this is taken as conclusive evidence that iiiterac- 

tionxsm is idealist and thus simply liberal ideology. 

Only rarely do the critics try to develop tttc theories 

thoy cr.it ize to discover whether tho| faults are intrinsic 

or* contingent; and thus whether they can be overcome. 

General ly , :i t is assumed that the theories are incapable 

of such development. 



Part and parcel of this is the assumption that political 
assumptions are logically tied to particular theoretical 
views and perhaps even to certain empirical claims about 
tlie world. For example, it is often assumed that 
interac t ionis ts necessarily view western societies f 
characterized by 'democratic pluralism' and that they 
look on this feature favourably. Conversely, both 
furrp tionalism and 'deterministic' forms of Marxism are 
accused o f( failing 'to treat people serious iy 1 and thus by 
implication oi& being linked to repressive forms o-f 
politics (Hargieaves 1978: 73). 



ERLC 



\' coiirso, the -most common response to work in * 

other "paradigms which the paradigm argument induces 
is sheer neglect. Huge . tracts of the sociological 
literature are ignored. One sign of this is that those 
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,,„.. study th. sa„,e area fro-, the point of view of different 
paradigms draw on completely di f f erent 'i i tera tures . 
S,„„e years ago I Lad occasion to compare the indexes of 

,„„ boo*, appears at tit. sa„e time both de.aiin, with. 
wl> at we „„ S hC call -rebellious youth- , Willis's Learning 

td labour an,. Marsh, Hoss.r and Harris Th;Jfales_of 

tUsorder. * « " Ste " ^'^ i "" eX<!S """" 

tmt] ' B» are by no means untypical: s 



iUWUiliiv 15. 17.21-2 : 1 T; \ir 

( //v; :i'.>thall i;jiv., 
\clioi>.Vhikiien i.amimis 
mci Ion s: socutl; 3; 14.-1 :'■ 21- - • 

:5-o. 'ia.'i is. 151 ; 

ni!c-governyu\ !5, i V 2<). 121 
;icts. social. 15. 21 . 25-f>; 2 l >; 

121 

.muress-.ori. 2' s. 1 2s. ! ;ri; 
" n.tu.i!i/ccl. 24. . ; 

] 2>-S. 131; I ; 5 4:. 

m;in;iv:cincni. M ^ . I 2>. 1 K I 1 1 . 

i ^.j ■ 
ii^ro. IIS. 121. 125, I 27-30, 

1'33-:: cleiiniiuiri, ?A '**n; 

IcjhIl; . (>K=7(>. 7-1. 77 S2. 

V: 1 1 o: putt it. \<v ilrcss 
• ;mi nulls' hchiiviour. I 2 V K 
Ariirc>.*RoK : rt. 12 l Ju 

ikckci. Howard. 10-1 ! 
Hcrhsicih. Nasi!; f>. 1 4 ^ 
lnolnuR-a' tactuiv 27 S. I0 l v, 

LIS, 12^- 30 _ 
jil.ickpn.ol K\ 70 
Bijlishtncis. fiS-'j.. I 24 
Hurrel 1 . .liianiia. 5 



Alionalion 143 
Aliliusscr. L. 1 -v, IS.' 
Aii.lorson. l\ 1 70 
Asluon.lXN. 141 
AtiKt.U. 

AutoiiMi -.his w<»ik [Hours 1 

Ikilibar. K 1A 7 
Uarlhcs. R, _ H 
Bcniiett.' 1 c >5 
BoiirduMi.i 1 . 142 
ni.ivcrsii.in. 11. j 142. ISO. I S3; 
!it it'Jit mi 1 afioiii Process (lump 



Despite their similar focus these books show vir tually 
no overlap in the references the* cite. Each appeals 

to a quite different literature and probably, of* 

course, to a quite different audience. V 
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Up. lei now i have considered the external relations of 
paradigms, how we deal with work which we take to 
represent other paradigms than our own. Equally damaging, 
though, are the attitudes which the paradigm argument 
encourages us to take towards the ideas which make 
up our own paradigm. Given that there is no rational 
basis in terms of which those ideas can be doubted, 
they have to be treated as true a priori. Moreover, 

this is reinforced by the effects of the foreign 

As already implied, 
policies of paradigms. /These tend to reduce the audience 

for any piece of work to those who view it as deriving 

f rom their own paradigm. The result is that^as writers, not 

only are we rarely requited to try to justify our paradigm 

assumptions, often we do not even have to think about 

them, they become second nature. 

Ln any event, to question these assumptions is, of course, 
to threaten one's identity as'va paradigm member and to 
open oneself up to the attributions of ulterior motive^ 
and ideology deployed against representatives of other 
paradigms. This comes out clearly in the following 
extract from a review of Willis's Learning to jabour 
by Michael/ Apple. Having pointed out that reproduction 

theorv is 'a bit incorrect', Apple goes on to remark: ^ 

; / 
lie f ore my colleagues on the *e>ft grow 
uncomfortable , let me clarify what I mean.- 
There is no lack of evidence to support the 
claim that scboofs act as agents in the 
economic and cultural reproduction of an 
unequal society. Nor is there any lack of 

19 
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evidence about the power of the hidden' 
curriculum in schools in. teachin.? norms 
and values to students that are rela.ted • 
to this unequal society, i What I mean to 
contest here is a particular assumption - 
that of passivity - one which tends to 
Overlook the fact that both students and 
workers are creatively acting in ways which 
often contradict these expected norms 
and dispositions which pervade the school 
and workplace. 

; ' (Apple 1979 J 101-2) . 



Here Apple clearly finds it necessary to guard against 
the possibility that he mfgh t be thought to be casting . 
aouht on the basic- premises of the neo-Marxist paradigm. 
He hastily reassure s hi s readers that -there is^o lack of 
evidence- for these, that he is only modifying one of the 
minor premises. - j . 

Rbi t r e,t.in« of certain politic! an, theoretical assumptions 
ii article of faith has a number of effects. One is the ; 

e, , en,.-., of speculation an, the neglect of systematic 

checking of theories and facts. After pointing out ,:,e 
similarities between order ana control theories of schooling 
Ed»ards(i986: 67) notes thtir common weakness: 'the practice 
of constructs a description : of how thin K s "are" from a 
theoretical analysis of »w things "must he" to maintain 
the social system, thereby avoidins the chore of observation. 

s , i-^a that "some of the bleakest accounts 

And la t (p 71) he notes that some 

f sc ho, seem to follow the American Declaration of . 

0 „ ntin , t^eir "truths" to be self-evident' 
Jjidepende; lti presenting i..eir 
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^Unlike King, Edwards does not claim, however , that 
this feature is intrinsic 1 to these paradigms. r And indeed in 
my view it stems rather from the paradigm argument 

in general, not from the nature of particular paradi gms«t Evidence 
• for this comes from the fact that, despite the frequent 
criticisms of interaction! sm as 'empiricist?, this * 

perspective rarely leads to the igorous assessment of 

^■t - 
empiric hi claims. While interact ionist ethnographers v , 

show no reluctance to employ data, their treatment of 

this data is often highly speculative relying not on ghee ho — 

O ft^n bl>b 1 T c ^r f> ^ TV ^ fiirn r ri^yTTTff ; Tint fm f .hftftiw of 

interpretations but on a general appeal to be in 
.touch with reality through naturalistic research methods 
( Hammer sley and Atkinson 1983 ) - And those who most 
strongly insist upon the paradigmatic purity of in terac tioni sm 
often reject those few methodological procedures built into 
ethnography which are designed to test accounts t such as 
trianguiation and analytic induction (Williams 1 976 ) - 

Jas a result of the way in which the paradigm argument 
discourages empirical checks on theories, other criteria 

come to be used for choosing among theoretical ideas. 
Thus, for example, the assumed poxi tical implications 
of explanations may become an overriding considorat.iiin 
( Hargreavos , I 982). Gironx (l~98i:'jj provides an example: 

In s tressing . the primacy of either the state 
or political economy., in. educational theory 
■ and practice^ radical theories of reproduc- 
tion have played a signi f icaht role in expos ing 
the ideological assumptions and processor > 
behind the rhetorics oT noii it 'nil Lty arid social * 
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obility characteristic of both c e ve 
and liberal views' of schooling. Yet while 
such theories represent an important brwk } ^ 

Trim idealist, and functionalist paradigms m 

educational theory, they .^^J™™** tiSateiv 
situated within a problematxc that ultimately 
• supports rather than challenges the logical 

within and. outside of the sphere o( schooling. 

* : •, 

• - - „ f ^ theory is also sometimes given 

The comprehensiveness ol a xnoox y 

, r< : a t weight. For example,, it is sometimes claimed that a 
theory is superior it it can not only explain the phenomena 
under study, but also why others might adopt different 

• \- c ( c, llrn 1980). Within interact ion ism, the 

explanations (.bnarp, 

tr.. elm-ess' of data, and the extent to which findings 
contradict conventional or official views, have come to 
be major criteria for judging ethnographic accounts. 

[in this sec Lion I have outlined what I see as the major 
features of the paradigmatic mentality. What I have 
presented. is very much an" ideal type. I am not claiming . 
that this set of attitudes totally dominates the 
sociology of education. We are not all locked into 
membership of c lo s *d , s elf -int erac ting paradigms. . • 

Nevertheless I think the paradigm 'argument, in one form 
or another, has been extremely influential and that 
as a result the paradigmatic mentality has to a considerable 
extent become institutionalized in our intellectual *« . 
and social relations. Moreover, in my view this has had • 
a disastrous effect on the development of our discipline.. 
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, I:t is one of the major reasons why the sociology of 

education has shown very little cumulative development of 

. L ' . _ 

knowledge over the last ten years or so, why we do not have 

a bodv of knowledge on which much reliance can be ^placed' in 

formulating policy,, either at the national or the classroom 

level., Not only does the paradigm argument undercut attempts 

to develop objective knowledge "through the systematic development 

and testing of theory, the mentality to which it leads 

sabotages this process through secondary effects: for d 

example the dismissal of much of the existing literature as 

worthless and the encouragement of speculation presented 

as fac t . 

p; \ - _ - '/ - , 

.One important consequence of our failure to 'produce the-goods' 

is that it opens the 'sociology of ( education up to economic 

and political attack, as. we have recently discovered. 

I3u t the paradigmatic mentality leaves us vulnerable to such 

attacks in another way too. If we claim that our findings 

stom from the political and theoretical assumptions built 

into our paradigms , 'we can, hardly plead innocence to charge/ 

of political bias. Nor can we legitimately ,complain when 

those holding different political commitments refuse tc: 

finance our work. Presumably, were the roles reversed, we 

would do the same . Tbe costs o V the paradigmn tic mentality- 

iinvo been high, and they could risp still further. S 
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Tiie Paradit. V ; giiment .Assessed 

Now, if the paradigm argument were valid, we might simpiv 
Have to live with it.s consequences.. Fortunately, there 
are good grounds for thinking that it'is not. The % 
'paradigm argument is founded upon relativist, and relativism 
is logically incoherent. If it were true that^e . val i dity 
of all knowledge claims is relative, this would[apply to the 
argument for relativism itself. But this leads to the 
paradoxical conclusion that there are, after all, some 
Knowledge claims which are not relative. In other words, 
relativism undercuts its owt. claim to troth: 

Truth, says the cultural relativist, is 
culture^bound. But if i t wore then he , 
within his own culture, ought to see his 
, own culture-bound truth as absolute. tic 

cannot proclaim -cultural relativism without 
rising above it, and he cannot rise above 
it without giving it up.. 

0 

id ' 

'' (Qui tie, 1975 = 327-8) 

[Rejecting the/paradigm argument as incoherent does not force 
us to deny that ail knowledge. is_ subject to value biases and 
that all tacts are dependent on the validity of theories; 
But these are not the novel claims that they are often 
'presented as being by (proponent ; B J> f the paradigm argument. . 
Weber was perfectly we/l aware of the first when he argued for 
sociology to be value-neutral. He die' no f claim, ( as seems 
to be widely assumed, that one co.ulr] produce sociological- . 
knowledge unaffected by values. Rather, he was arguing 
that we should try to minimize the effect of practical 
values (i.e." those other than the search for truth) on 
the execution of pur research procedures (Keat auH 

24 



I 1973) 

Urry 19? j ch 9). JJy contrast, Goul oner/ simply jrvxpl.V^ 
that, since knowledge can never be unaffected by values, 1 | lf . r p 
is no poiiit in trying to control their effects. but this 
is to .treat a matter of degree as if it were all or not lung. 
r ' e implication is that all ideals should be abandoned 
since, by their very nature , they are 1 unattainable. 
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f U S thG NarXisX historian Eugene Genov.ese (l 9 68: 4 ) points ou 
'the inevitability of ideological bias does not free 
us fro, the responsibility to struggle for maximum 
" ° bjectiVit > rr - Moreover ^the justification he^ provides 
for this is very much the same as Weber's:- objective 
pledge aids principled and effective political action 
jjSchluchter \ r \T\ ) : -" 



In fact what we (socialist historians) stand 
for is the- realization that all historical 
writing and teaching - all cultural work - ; 
is unavoidably political intervention, but that 
ideo logically mo tivated his tory is bad history 
and ultimately reactionary politics ... In 
each case the demand for ideological history 
for 'class truth', for 'partisanship in science', 
has ended in the service of ... a new "oppressor . 

g 7 

(G enovese 1968: 5-1©) 

n , Moreover, if one looks at the relationships between po I. j t i cn I 
^ standpoints and theoretical assumptu onx / one finds (bat i.lms, 
are weak at best. for example, neither sido of the artf.imont 
about whWher the education system is relatively autonomous 
from the economy is logically tied to any' general pol itical ' 
viewpoint. ,its political implications depend critically 
upon how tin. economy i « conceptual .i /.od. While relative 
autonomy has become J catchword tor Marxists" wishing to 
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avoid the political pessimism induced by 'liivct renroduct 
theories (Hargroavos 1982), the lnttbr need not. he .p»-s - t ... . , . 
lion, a socialist point of view nor does ,-oiativo autonomy 
necessarily offer hope regarding effective social ist inl<ri 
ventiotiS. if the mode ol. production is regarded a.s i I sr ! I 
shot through with contradictions and conflict, according to 
reproduction theory these would he reflected within the 
education system. Under these conditions relative autonomy 
would not be needed to allow for the possibility that work: fs 
,„ the education system might make political headway. Indiid 
this case relative autonomy might well diminish the dffert 
f economic contradictions on schools, and thus reduce the 
possibility of significant educational change. 



[however, even in the absence of contradictions *i thin 'he mode 
of production relative autonomy does not necessarily imply 
that /social change , in whatever direction, ls easier or 

•e likely than it would be if direct reproduction theories 
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were correct. This is because while relative autonomv 
implies that change within the limits set by forces outside 
the education system is easier, the obverse of this is 
that any change lying beyond these limits is likely to 
be more difficult to bring about since it requires change 
in other relatively autonomous sectors. Whereas, Ln a 
tightly integrated system, change in one area tends to 
lead to change throughout, in a system where the parts 
enjoy relative autonomy, change in one sectoyay have 



1M I If. ♦>n>cl elsewhere in the system. There is no longer 
a s ing ]p p<>i.nt of leverage by which, given appropriate 
< i rcutnsl antes , social change can be brought about. The 
bait. If. has U> be fought on many different fronts each 

N 

nn <1 l> "^ requiring very different strategies, ^he lask 
of bringing about change may thus be more difficult in 
a system characterized by relative autonomy than in one in 
wb i c h di rec t reproduction ob tains . 

paradigm argument leads us to neglect such possibilities - 
it hitches up sets of theoretical and political assumptions and 
presen t^^Them as though they necessarily belong together. Yet 
quite clearly they do not. Marxist theories are often 
tuiict iohalis t (Cohen -1978; Giddens 1979 ),j[dif f ering from - 
structural tunc t ional ism in little more than the evaluations 
made of the processes described and explained. Equally, the 
Webe rian character of much recent Marxist theorizing' has been 
now- liargreaves 1983) and there have even been claims that 
Marxism and iri terac 1 i on ism share mjchin common (Go ft L98O; 
West, this volume) . Quite clearly, there is strong evidence 
the claim that we have internally consistent and 
«■ .-.My exclusive paradigms in sociology. 

jj^ n <-' LaLiaey of treating matters of degree as though they 
w e r o a 1 I or n o t \ 1 i n g alto rn a t i vo:s also un d e r j i o s the 
I'.ir.id 1 lun . 1 tinmen < 1 s ( rci Imciil of tile tr Lil.i oush i p iu»t.weeu 
i hoory and evidence; :3 t often seems to bo assumed that 
because a j I facts are til eory- ciepeiul ion it the empirical 
testing of theory is impossible. Oiic* simjO.y has to take 
paradigmatic assumption s on trust! 



Eg the broad features of a methodological device outlined 

working with the research programme. 

(Harris, 1983: ^9) 

Hut the theory-laden character of facts does not rule out 
their use in assessing the validity of theorxes, it siuiplv 
,„,„, that such assessments can never be absolutely 
Moreover, while there may be no 'pure tacts' one can neverthol 
range statements along a t ho or e t i e a . - emp i r i ea 1 continuum 
(Kaplan, l96'i; Nowtori-Smi th, 1 9« I ! Q<> ' 198 1 J " 

We are not faced with a choice between naive empiricism on 
the one hand and the paradigm argument on the other. There 
Have been many attempts by philosophers to resolve the 
epistemological issues which surround the relationship belve. 
theory and evidence. Their work no more suggests that the 
paradigm 'argument is the solution t**Hr it recommends naxve 
empiricism; few philosophers have adopted either of tho>e 
positions, and for good reasons. 

Hut the strongest argument of all against accepting the 
paradigm argument is that, Hkb aU forms of r ela % i v t , 
it denies the very possibility of Knowledge. ( Nowton-Su,i th , 
19 8,). Of course, it may be that our everyday experience o, 
the world\s wholly an illusion, but we have no way of 

: •-=•{+ r-lpiir that it would make any 

-judging that claxm nor xs it. clear 
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difference to our everyday judgements about what is and is 
no , i i I it. worn thv ca.so. Certainly, the tact that 

relativism undercuts claims to truth has not provcHtml those 
who use the paradigm argument from making strong claims about 
the world. 5 

if ; _ 
Even/ i he effects of the paradigm argument on the 

sociology of education have been damaging and it is 

"also false, the question of what the alternative is 

remains to be answered. There have, of course, been many 

critics of paradigm divisions, and especially of that 

separating macro and micro research - ( Bernstein 1975: 

Banks 1978, liar greaves 1978). The remedy recommended has 

often been that the paradigms be put together in 

some kind of synthesis. 

v '. 

In many ways this is an appealing idea. It seems to 
involve an even-handed approach in which the strengths 

and weaknesses of each perspective are recognised and 

1 

treated as complementary. The paradigm argument 
is side-stepped through the construction of a single, 
all-embracing paradigm. This strategy combines the 
emotional satisfaction of visiting a plague on both 
houses with a more constructive process of reconciling 
differences and making peace. 

However, in my view the search for synthesis is m i sdi iL>C tod 
In many ways it compounds the damaging effects of the 
paradigmatic mentality. Two or more sets of paradigm 

C 
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assumptions about the nature of the social world are put 

I oge the r , hut- since} these are of iiricertain validity ill tho 

first place, combining them carries few advantages; Moreover 

the task of f or inula t irig revisions to these assumptions to 

make them mutually consistent comes to consume 

alt our energies, at the expense oT efforts to develop 

and test theories. Comprehensiveness remains a key 

criterion in judging theoretical ideas and tecause. 

the paradigm argument has not been directly challenged-, 

attempts to produce empirically valid findings are still 

(1 isc our age d . 
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ing to find a way but of this cul-de-sac , we can 
do worse than re turn to Kuhn . It is curious that one 
of the major sources of the paradigmatic mentality 
should have been a study of the natural scif es, given 
that another influential source was the rejection of 
these as a model by such theoretical traditions as 
interpretive sociology and Critical Theory- But it seems 
clear that despite his protestations to the contrary, Kului ' s 
account of the incommensurability of paradigms does 
lapse into relativism. And his conception of 'paradigm' 
is notoriously vague and contradictory. Still, most of 

his -ac.co un 1 of science can be preserved while rejecting 
relativism (Masterman W\0 * Newton-Smith \*\ $\ ) - 
Furthermore, the. core meaning of 'paradigm' has become much 
clearer in Mis responses to critics than it was in the 
first edition of The S true lure of Scientific Revolutions 
(Kuhn 1968; 1970a and 197 Ob) . Of course, even in that "f^fst fiJb'tlOA^ 
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tmcdi Ruhii made clear his view that the social sciences 
were pre -paradigma t ic , *H*-t This becomes even more obvious 
once the root meaning of 'paradigm' is identifier! as an 
exemplar: a particular study or set of studies which 
establishes the importance of a problem and 'demonstrates "how 
that problem, and others like it, can be effectively 
solved'. ( Barnes 1982). 

_One aspect of this conception of paradigm which it is -p a:r "LiculBrly 
important to note is that it treats the sciences as 
organized principally around research problems and ngjt^ 
around conflicting world- views. Ironically, the-, 
pre -paradi gtnat i c character of sociology (in Kuhn ' s . terms) 
may stem in large part from the fact that it has f^ypicallj/ 
been organized around paradigms (in the sense of conflicting- 
political philosophies). 

jj-The paradigmatic mentality represents an unhealthy t 
exaggeration of traits to be found in normal science- Our * 
knowledge is aiway: founded upon assumptions and open, to €ha 
influence of our values. As a result it is never aiaotutely 
certain. But we should not draw the conclusion from this 
Hi at any 'knowledge* is as valid as any other, and tha*fc pridr* 
commitment is the only basis on which selection among 'tHeorx «LS 
can be made. The fact that we can never attain absolute* 
certainty ih the sociology of education does not fl\e.a^n. 
tha t we cannot come to rational conclusions about the 
validity of our descr if > t i oh s and theories on 1^hc basis of 
empirical evidence. And indeed, unless we are prepared to 
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accept defeat, to call what we do 'social studies' rather 
than 'social science', and to look for work elsewhere, 
we must reject the paradigm argument. Quine ( 1978: 3 f i) neatly 
sums up the alternative f am recommending: 



We make do with what we have and improve it when 
we see how. We are always talking «w.i thin our 
going svsteni when we attribute truth; we 
cannot talk otherwise. Our system changes , 
yes. When it does, we do not say that truth 
changes with it; we say that we had wrongly 
supposed something true and have learned better. 
Faiiibilism is the wactchword, rro t relativism. 
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NOTES 1 This claim is rarely presented in clear form, lor obvious 

/ 

reasons.* Thus , for example*, in the extract, from Harris 

i 

(l979) quoted earlier he retains the possibility that 
whether theories discover or produce the real world 
might be used as a criterion, for choosing between them. 
Yet in his attack on empiricism and his adoption of 
Althusser's distinction between theoretic and real 
objects he undercuts any possibility of making claims 
about the world. 

12 Particularly instructive as regards Sharp 1 s critique 
of empiric i sin is Hucle 1 s oil 1 s ( 1 982 ) c ogetit a r gum en t 
tli at Marx himself was- an empiricist. -_ : 

1^. For an account of external relations among paradigms in 
another area of sociology which identifies a similar 
r a n £ e of attit ude s see Br a d 1 e y and W i 1 k i e , 1 9 & 0 . 

4^ In fact the evidence he cites is very meagre. For the. 
most part it consists of other- studi(\s expressing a 
eommi t L" met it to but provj (1 i ng little omplr :i c;i ;i support 
for reproduct i on thnory ; 

H C for fur til or discussion of relativism^ see Trig^g t^73j 
Meilaiui and Kraus/., 19^2; Mollis and Lukes, tSSSi 
M nckinnon , 1976 assess the relati vis t i c a 1 - gum en 1 s o£ 
the new sociology of. education. 

6^ NIackinriou, "1977 and Keat^provide use! ul discussions of 
the fact -value issue.' 

7 J Oh e .p f the most persuasiv<» tr 6a tm oh ts of the -pi? oh] £rru 

is that of Charles Poire* (HeiJly, : I970, Noschbr, !97» 
arid Almedcr, 1980) . ^trr--^^ B^-U^ t^/ii *-5mith, 1 ^4-^ 
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